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theories resemble the uses proposed for classifications by Sokal (1974). In fact, classification systems can be regarded as rudimentary theories.
THEORY AS A GUIDE FOR ACTION
Since we are involved in the search for a solution to a pressing social problem, it is not surprising that the previous arguments for the use of conceptual frameworks are firmly based in their heuristic value. A theory or an explicit but less well developed conceptual framework affords several advantages to the investigator. The most notable advantage is that a theory stimulates thought about what should be done next. Without at least some rudimentary theory of crime and rehabilitation, there is no guide as to what should be undertaken in order to achieve rehabilitation, and one thing might as well be tried as another. Given that at any one time there are likely to be numerous interventions that might be attempted, a sound theory may provide a basis for establishing priorities so that the more important or promising things get done first. The better developed a theory, the more research efforts are likely to be systematic, rather than random, and thus potentially incremental. Without the theory, knowledge is likely to consist of diverse unrelated bits and pieces of fact that amount even to less than the sum of the parts.
Kurt Lewin has pointed out that new programs "usually emerge from a more or less vague idea. An objective appears in the cloudy form of a dream or wish, which can hardly be called a goal. To become real, to be able to steer action, something has to be developed which might be called a 'plan' " (Lewin 1968, p. 44). Unfortunately, the administrators and program personnel who must give form and substance to any "plan" are often not well acquainted with many relevant bodies of theory nor trained in the kinds of theory building that are necessary to adapt and to put into operation existing theory for the purposes of intervention. Paradoxically, those social scientists who have relevant training are seldom involved in the planning of experimental programs. Although they are often ignorant of the practical realities of implementing an innovation, they could be of assistance to administrators and practitioners by acquainting them with existing bodies of relevant theory or even by helping them to clarify their own assumptions.
The failure to collaborate has contributed to the lamentable state of theory and practical knowledge in the field of rehabilitation. In lieu of early planning and collaboration, researchers have either remained detached from the program-planning process or have been invited to evaluate a program only after a plan, often a haphazard one, has been